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it in an appropriate manner, Thereupon he made a verbal chopping block of 
Parkes to ihe breathless delight of the electors, who returned him with an over- 
whelming majority. Afterwards Henry Parkes privately conceded that there was no 
act in his political life up to that time which he so much regretted as his confron- 
tation with Attorney-General Darvall at East Maitland. 

One of Darvall’s most memorable speeches in Parliament was his eloquent 
philippic against James Macarthur for deserting his party by voting against the 
Electoral Bill, He likened Macarthur to a bat which flitted about the House, first 
on one side and then on the other, and finally suspended itself by the heels from 
the ceiling ! 

John Bayley Darvall was probably too fond of ease and elegance to persevere 
in the rough and tumble politics of an emerging democracy. A close friend claimed 
that his epicurean tastes induced him to retire from Parliamentary life and return 
to England in 1867. Ten years later Queen Victoria rewarded this brilliant man 
with the accolade of knighthood, but his failing sight prevented him from taking 
his rightful place in public affairs. When he died in London in December, 1883, 
many prominent citizens of New South Wales remembered John Bayley Darvall 
with varying emotions—for the delight of his superb wit or the flick of his 
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PHILIP GEEVES. 


ABORIGINAL CANNIBALISM 


The present is a time when the Aboriginal traditional life is constantly being 
romanticized in various ways. One aspect of this is the perverse determination of 
some well-disposed people to see references to Aboriginal cannibalism as an 
unfounded slander. 

Contrary to the belief of the earliest observers the Aborigines of south-eastern 
Australia certainly did practise cannibalism, and for a scholarly discussion the 
interested reader is referred to the article by E. G. Heap in Queensland Heritage of 
November, 1967. 

Nevertheless, the attributing of cannibalism to the Aborigines was, during the 
period of colonization, largely slanderous in origin. The Sydney (Morning) Herald 
over a period of years used “cannibal” simply as a synonym for “Aborigine”, often 
in obviously inapplicable contents, never with an explicit justification that one can 
discover, but with the result of stirring up ill-will towards the Aborigines and 
consistently enraging the great and good Rev. Dr. John Dunmore Lang. Secondly, 
ihe Aborigines had themselves to blame for their heightened reputation as cannibals. 
All over the colony of New South Wales ihey alleged cannibalistic practices, 
whether justified or not, against those of their race distant from them or for whom 
they felt enmity. Perhaps, even probably, this was motivated by their understanding 
of the white man’s abhorrence of the practice and the avidity with which he sought 
such tales. f 

Various colonists or white people resident for a time in the colony have left 
on record their testimony to Aboriginal cannibalism from at least as early as 1805. 


Assistant Protector of Aborigines William Thomas, an unusually well-placed 
and keen student of native custom, noted that the Gippsland, Omeo and other 
blacks ate their enemies and had eaten all of his charges whom they had killed. 
Where possible a prisoner was taken back to the tribe of his captors, fed, and kept 
under guard day and night. At the appropriate time he was despatched, invariably 
with the blow of a tomahawk at the back of the neck, and was disposed of in a 
feast confined to the elders and married men. 

Richard Sadleir in his The Aborigines of Australia recounts a somewhat doubt- 
fully authentic article by a man claiming to have known Bungaree (Boongaree), the 
Chief of the Broken Bay Tribe and probably the greatest “character” of early 
Sydney. Bungaree, while denying that the “Sydney blacks” were cannibals, admitted 
that they roasted and tasted enemies killed in battle. 

Sometimes important white men were honoured with a portion, In 1824 when 
the Camden Aborigines had differences which ended in four of them being eaten 
Governor Brisbane was sent a piece of one by the hands of Major Ovens. In 1841 
Assistant Protector Sievewright was similarly the recipient of a foot as his share 
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Dr. Alexander Thomson, the founder of Geelong, found a perfect specimen 
a baked child in a camp near Melbourne and sent it to the museum in Edinbuy, E 
It does seem that children were eaten on occasion but George Arden was surely B į 
entitled, merely from Thomson’s find, to his generalization that infants were oft 
sacrificed for food. Sn 

Coloney Godfrey Charles Mundy, stationed in the colony in the early years 
of FitzRoy’s term, wrote in 1852: “I fear—despite the resistance of this creed b 
some experienced colonists and travellers—that the New Holland savage is a o. 
atrocious cannibal”. Mundy wrote when the frontier of settlement had extended 
into what is now southern Queensland where, the evidence suggests, cannibalism 
was somewhat more common and was seen to be associated with mortuary ritual 
wherein the survivors honoured the deceased by partaking of his strength through 
consuming his flesh. 

The question of cannibalism is complicated by the concept of the totem and 
the whole range of the Aborigines’ animistic religion, but white understanding of 
this was then yet in the future. 

In Queensland bodies were flayed during preparation thus revealing the whitish 
flesh beneath the pigmented skin. This fact was suggested as the explanation for 
Aborigines all over Australia using the word for “ghost” as the word for “white 
man” and seeing whites as resurrected Aborigines—as, for example, in the case of 
William Buckley and many other white runaways or castaways who were accepted 
by Aborigines. This is a most unlikely explanation of the word-association, for 
it occurred where there was no flaying or cannibalism. 

“Duramboi” Davis, an escaped convict from Brisbane, lived as a “white black- 
fellow” with a tribe in southern Queensland. When he fell ill he was treated with 
a powerful specific used at such times as a counter to magic. The skin of a dead 
man was placed either under or over the patient. In Davis’ case the skin used had 
the ears still attached to a black hairy scalp and fingernails adhering horribly to the 
skin of the hand, But it was effective. He was immediately cured. ` 


BARRY BRIDGES. 


EXCURSION —Saturday, 20 November, Sydney Harbour. This will be a trip 
around the harbour with some explanatory comments during the cruise. The launch 
will leave No. 2 Wharf, Circular Quay (eastern end), at 9.30 a.m. and will return 
there at approximately 4 p.m. There will be a luncheon stop at Watson’s Bay. 
The charge will be $3.50 per passenger (sons and daughters of members, minimum 
age 13, $2.00). The number of excursionists must be limited to 75 and no more 
than two tickets can be allocated to any member. Requests for tickets to be posted 
should be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY.—Christmas Party, Wednesday, 1 December (hostesses 
to be arranged). Cards until 3.30 p.m. Subscription 40 cents. 

Additional card party, Thursday, 18 November. Subscription 35 cents. 

Business meetings, Tuesday, 9 November, Library, 1.30 p.m.; Auxiliary, 2.15 
p.m. 

Library, Special Section.—Open for the borrowing and return of books between 
1.30 p.m. and 3.30 p.m. on the first Wednesday of each month, between 7.30 p.m. 
and 8.00 p.m. on those Tuesdays on which papers are read and between 7.30 p.m. 
and 8.00 p.m. on those Saturday nights on which the Social Group meets. 

SOCIAL GROUP.—Saturday, 13 November, Slides of European countries 
presented by Mr. J. Savage, AF.LAP.; Saturday, 11 December, The Folk Trio, 
arranged by Mr. Bruce Hanna. Both in History House at 8 p.m. Subscription to 
each, 30 cents. Members and their friends are cordially invited. 


THERE WILL BE NO NEWSLETTER IN DECEMBER. 


